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FOREWORD 


The  story  of  the  beginning  of  Friends  Africa  Mission  has 
been  written  before.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  review 
the  earlier  happenings,  bring  up-to-date  the  ever  accumulating 
events,  and  point  to  the  future. 

The  writer  has  borrowed  from  the  early  publications  of 
The  Africa  Record,  Mission  Board  Reports,  publications  per¬ 
taining  to  Africa,  and  other  materials.  She  is  indebted  to 
present  and  past  missionaries  for  helpful  suggestions. 

The  statistics  for  the  graphs  in  this  booklet  are  based  on 
the  annual  field  reports.  In  a  movement  involving  such  large 
numbers  as  the  Christian  movement  in  Kenya  Colony  involves, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  numerical  count  of 
those  participating  in  the  work. 

The  number  may  be  inaccurate,  but  the  trend  in  growth 
is  clearly  indicated. 

Example:  According  to  the  figures  in  the  graph  showing 
the  number  of  African  members,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
between  the  years  1929  and  1939.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
correct.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  error,  the  correct  interpretation  is  that  membership  re¬ 
mained  approximately  the  same  during  this  period.  Over  the 
entire  period  of  time  the  trend  has  been  towards  a  constantly 
increasing  membership. 

There  are  many  interesting  events  which  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  booklet.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  what  happens 
when  the  spirit  of  man  suffers,  loves,  sacrifices  and  triumphs. 
The  happenings  of  superb  moments  are  caught  and  held  most 
dear  by  those  who  experience  them;  between  the  lines  of  a 
book  they  can  only  be  imagined  and  brought  to  life  in  the 
light  of  the  readers’  own  experiences. 

May  this  story  reveal  to  all  who  read  it  a  deeper  meaning 
of  the  Christian  mission  to  mankind. 

Irene  E.  Hoskins 
Richmond,  Indiana 


.  .  .  may  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come  down 
on  every  one — American,  English,  Turk — 
who  will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of 
the  world. 


— David  Livingstone 


FRIENDS  IN  AFRICA 
Introduction  to  Africa 

Advancing  civilization  has  reached  out  into  Africa  like 
the  fingers  of  the  great  rivers,  carrying  light  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  dim  light  at  first.  The  early  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Phonecia,  Greece,  and  the  Vandals  touched  Northern 
Africa,  but  passed  away  leaving  an  influence  that  was  barely 
perceptable.  The  Mohammedan  conquest  came  in  640  A.  D. 
and  the  whole  of  North  Africa  was  subdued  by  the  end  of  that 
century.  The  Arabs  made  their  way  down  the  east  coast  and 
established  trading  settlements.  They  had  unbounded  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  influence,  but  the  light  which  came  with  them  was 
very  nearly  offset  by  the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves  which  they 
instituted.  The  Arab  conquest  served,  however,  as  a  wedge 
in  opening  up  this  dark,  mysterious  continent  to  European 
countries. 

The  crusades  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  against 
Moslem  Turks  who  held  Palestine  brought  European  countries 
in  contact  with  something  new  and  desirable.  They  developed 
a  taste  for  things  from  the  East,  and  the  Portuguese,  discover¬ 
ing  a  route  around  South  Africa,  eventually  built  up  trade 
along  the  east  and  west  coast  lines  of  that  seemingly  impene¬ 
trable  continent.  The  Dutch  soon  began  to  follow  this  route 
in  the  South  Africa  waters,  taking  much  trade  from  Portugal 
and  seizing  some  of  her  settlements.  In  1649  a  Dutch  ship  was 
wrecked  in  Table  Bay  near  the  southern  tip,  and  the  crew, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  another  ship,  found  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  adequate  food  supplies,  and  friendly  natives.  This  ex¬ 
perience  resulted  in  Holland’s  foundation  of  a  colony  in  South 
Africa, — the  first  European  colony  to  settle  in  a  healthy  part 
of  the  continent. 

Other  countries  followed.  In  the  early  days  of  trade  and 
settlement  even  these  Christian  nations,  Portugal,  Holland, 
France,  and  Britain  failed  to  bring  a  light  which  penetrated 
beyond  the  periphery  of  the  continent,  and  even  then  it  shone 
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no  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  halo.  The  slave  trade  was  a 
cloud  between  the  light  and  the  dark. 

The  heart  of  Africa  remained  a  mystery  until  the  modern 
explorers  beginning  in  1830  followed  the  channels  of  the  rivers, 
forced  their  way  through  wet,  hot  forests,  ascended  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  trudged  across  dry  and  waterless  deserts.  David 
Livingstone,  the  great  missionary  and  explorer  who  gave  the 
strength  of  his  life  to  Africa,  made  the  pathway  of  his  feet  an 
open  trail  to  the  world.  By  this  time  a  law  had  been  passed 
emancipating  all  slaves  on  British  territory,  but  slave  trade 
continued.  Livingstone  called  upon  all  civilized  people  to  assist 
in  stopping  this  evil  traffic  and  to  develop  Africa  for  the  good 
of  the  Africans.  Political  aspirations  and  the  desire  for  trade 
turned  the  eyes  of  many  toward  this  continent,  but  Living¬ 
stone’s  appeal  also  stands  among  the  factors  which  resulted  in 
a  scramble  for  Africa. 

Africa  has  ceased  to  be  the  Dark  Continent  and  its  re¬ 
sources  and  inhabitants  are  no  longer  a  mystery.  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  facilities  as  well  as  new  ideas  have 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  continent.  But  Africa  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  in  a  stage  of  transition  for  some  time  to  come. 

Kenya  Colony 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  is  located  in  East 
Africa  and  lies  along  the  equator.  It  has  three  distinct  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions.  The  narrow,  low  coastal  plain  is  hot  and 
wet  and  covered  with  unhealthy  jungles  and  marshes.  Along 
the  northern  frontier  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kenya  is  a  large 
arid  and  semi-arid  plain.  Much  of  the  wild  game  for  which 
Kenya  is  famous  is  found  on  this  plain. 

The  third  division  is  found  in  the  wesitern  part  of  Kenya. 
There  are  many  lakes  and  a  number  of  high  mountains  which 
are  extinct  volcanoes.  Most  of  this  section  is  semi-temperate 
in  climate  and  ranges  in  altitude  from  approximately  4,000  to 
17,000  feet,  the  height  of  Mt.  Kenya.  A  section  of  the  high 
plateau  known  as  the  White  Highlands  is  reserved  for  farming 
for  European  settlers. 
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LAND  ARfA- 12,000,000  Sq  MUfS 
MORE  than  TMRff  TIMES 
The  size  of  u.sa. 

Population -160,000,000  peoplf 


FP.  *  CA 


It  was  to  this  tableland  country  of  the  extreme  west  that 
Friends  went  on  their  mission  to  the  Africans  in  1902,  locating 
in  the  district  known  as  North  Kavirondo.  This  district  lies 
between  Lake  Victoria  and  Mt.  Elgon,  an  extinct  volcano  of 
more  than  14,000  feet  high  which  is  located  approximately 
eighty  miles  north  of  the  lake. 

The  people  of  Kenya  are  Bantu  and  Nilotic  according  to 
ethnological  classification,  and  not  Negro.  Their  estimated 
number  is  3,000,000.  The  population  of  Kenya  also  includes 
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about  18,000  European  settlers  and  50,000  Indian  and  Arab 
traders.  In  the  North  Kavirondo  district  the  people  are  largely 
Bantu.  Although  there  are  several  different  tribes  their  lan¬ 
guages  are  similar  and  they  are  able  to  understand  each  other 
enough  to  converse,  though  a  few  words  are  totally  different. 

The  location  of  the  mission  station  at  Kaimosi  had  certain 
advantages.  As  the  altitude  is  high  in  this  area  surrounding 
the  equator,  the  climate  is  unusually  healthful  and  comfortable 
as  compared  to  Africa’s  lowlands.  Furthermore,  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  extremely  dense  is  composed  of  intelligent,  in¬ 
dustrious  agricultural  Bantus. 

At  the  time  the  early  missionaries  settled  in  Kenya  Colony 
they  found  the  Africans  living  in  a  primitive  manner.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  tribal  life,  they  lived  very  simply.  In  years  of  famine 
they  shared  food  and  none  starved.  They  had  no  idea  of  land 
ownership  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  sell  it,  and  if  necessary 
could  always  return  to  their  ancestral  land  and  reclaim  it. 

Houses  and  Industry 

The  houses  of  the  Africans  were  circular,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  made  of  poles  plastered  on  the  outside 
with  mud.  The  roof  was  also  made  of  poles  and  was  conical 
in  shape.  It  was  thatched  with  grass.  The  inside  of  the  house 
and  the  dirt  floor  were  plastered  with  a  thin  coat  of  cow  dung 
to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  houses  were  entered  through 
a  small  doorway  by  stooping.  A  latticed  mat  of  reeds  served 
as  a  door,  and  a  tiny  hole  was  used  as  a  window. 

There  were  generally  two  rooms  with  the  division  made 
by  a  reed  or  pole  partition  at  the  back  of  the  house  separating 
the  sleeping  quarters  for  the  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Wood  was  kept  in  the  rear  part  of  the  hut, 
the  chickens  roosting  on  top  of  it  and  children  sometimes 
sleeping  there.  In  a  cleared  space  in  front  of  the  house  the 
grain  was  dried  and  threshed  with  sticks.  The  huts  were  dark 
and  poorly  ventilated.  On  one  of  his  itinerating  tours  Edgar 
T.  Hole  spent  the  night  in  a  hut  “twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  thirteen  people,  one  of  them  tl^(e  drunken,  carousing  head 
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of  the  family,  a  dog,  four  chickens  and  two  fires.”*  In  building 
the  huts  no  provision  was  ever  made  for  the  smoke  to  escape. 

The  natives  lived  in  villages  or  on  their  shambas,  which 
are  small  gardens.  They  raised  small  grains  such  as  millet  and 
kaffir  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  peas.  Their  economic 
life  was,  therefore,  simple  because  they  produced  only  the 
things  which  they  needed  for  their  own  existence. 

Dress 

At  the  beginning  of  Friends’  work  the  tribes  of  this  area 
wore  very  few  clothes.  Some  of  the  adults  dressed  themselves 
in  aprons  of  skins  suspended  from  neck  or  shoulder  by  a  fibre 
cord,  or,  if  they  were  without  skins,  a  few  strands  of  banana 
fibre  were  tied  around  the  loins.  The  children  generally  had  no 
clothing  at  all.  Ornaments  of  coiled  iron  were  placed  around 
the  ankles,  neck  and  arms.  Some  of  the  men  wore  fine  chains 
of  iron  suspended  from  an  iron  ring  which  hung  around  the 
neck.  The  women  pierced  the  lower  lip  and  inserted  a  small 
block  of  wood  which  was  increased  in  size  as  the  lip  stretched, 
until  some  blocks  were  as  large  as  a  quarter.  Both  men  and 
women  removed  two  lower  front  teeth.  They  kept  their  hair 
cut  close  or  shaved. 

They  were  perhaps  cleaner  and  more  moral  than  most  of 
the  African  tribes.  Their  practices  were  probably  not  as  de¬ 
grading  as  those  of  a  nearby  tribe  which  wore  clothes  com¬ 
pletely  covering  them  from  head  to  foot. 

Marriage  Customs 

Polygamy  was  common  and  a  separate  hut  was  kept  for 
each  wife.  If  there  were  several  wives,  a  wall  of  poles  and  mud 
surrounded  the  cluster  of  huts.  Wives  were  secured  with 
cattle,  and  the  son-in-law  was  required  to  replace  dowry  cattle 
which  died,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  if  his 
wife  bore  daughters.  Betrothal  was  generally  arranged  by 
parents  when  the  children  were  of  an  early  age. 

♦From  The  Friends  Africa  Industrial  Mission,  1906. 
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Religion 

The  Kavirondos  were  animistic  in  their  religion.  They 
believed  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  dead 
ancestors  who  constantly  required  appeasement.  Frequent 
offerings  of  food  were  made,  and  even  so,  they  lived  in  great 
fear  most  of  the  time.  An  early  history  of  the  mission  states: 
“The  unknown  is  such  a  large  field  that  the  most  insignificant 
thing  sometimes  frightens  them  (the  Africans)  beyond 
measure.”* 

They  hung  charms  about  their  own  necks  and  the  neck 
of  cattle  for  protection.  In  order  that  their  “beer  drinks” 
might  continue  without  interruption,  they  made  an  offering 
to  ancestral  spirits  at  the  beginning  of  the  festivity  by  pouring 
some  beer  over  a  few  stones  set  on  end  in  the  ground.^  The 
stones  represented  these  spirits. 

They  seemed  to  recognize  God,  but  their  conception  of 
Him  was  vague  and  meaningless,  and  they  thought  of  Him  as 
being  very  remote  and  inaccessible. 

Some  of  their  ceremonies  and  dances  were  done  for 
pleasure,  while  others  had  a  religious  significance.  Though 
highly  rhythmical,  most  of  the  dances  were  characterized  by 
much  fervidity  and  passion  and  were  extremely  exhausting. 

The  practices  of  the  witch  doctors  were  very  much  like 
those  of  the  American  Indian  medicine  men.  The  unscientific 
treatments  were  based  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Many 
treatments  were  inconsequential  though  some  were  actually 
harmful.  Animals  were  frequently  sacrificed  and  blood 
sprinkled  on  both  the  sacrificial  stones  and  the  patient.  Some¬ 
times  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animals  were  tied  onto  the  sick 
person.  Open  wounds  were  aggravated  by  rubbing  filth  into 
them.  All  of  this  was  done  to  please  the  spirit  which  was 
believed  to  be  causing  the  illness. 

To  these  people  who  were  steeped  in  primitive,  super¬ 
stitious  dogma  the  early  Friends’  missionaries  went  with  a 

♦From  The  Friends  Africa  Industrial  Mission,  1905. 

tThe  native  beer  is  made  from  kaffir  corn  and  called  “amalwa.” 
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message  of  love,  rather  than  one  which  would  rule  every 
moment  of  each  day  with  fear.  The  lives  of  many  Africans 
were  destined  to  be  changed. 

The  Early  History  of  Friends’  Work 
(1902-1911) 

The  story  of  the  early  missionary  efforts  of  Friends  in 
Africa  is  a  fascinating  and  romantic  one.  With  strong  convic¬ 
tions  and  abundant  enthusiasm  three  young  men  set  sail  from 
New  York  City  on  April  23,  1902,  and  exactly  two  months 
later  were  one  day’s  sailing  from  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 
One  of  the  men  had  already  had  four  years  of  eventful  experi¬ 
ences  in  this  challenging  continent.  Behind  the  others  was  all 
that  they  had  ever  known — a  rich  and  civilized  country,  their 
relatives  and  friends.  Before  them,  as  before  all  pioneers,  was 
a  strange  land,  a  strange  people,  a  country  of  undeveloped 
resources. 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss  had  gone  to  Africa  in  1  895,  working 
under  an  undenominational  board.  Returning  to  America  in 
1899,  he  was  successful  in  interesting  Friends  in  uniting  the 
efforts  of  their  yearly  meetings  in  establishing  an  industrial 
mission  there.  Arthur  B.  Chilson,  a  student  attending  Friends 
Bible  Institute  and  Training  School  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  (later 
known  as  Cleveland  Bible  Training  School,  Cleveland  Bible 
Institute,  and  now  Cleveland  Bible  College),  assisted  him  in 
visiting  yearly  meetings,  and  these  efforts  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  look  after  the  work. 

The  Board  of  the  Friends  Africa  Industrial  Mission  was 
organized  in  1900  and  its  first  meeting  was  held  in  February, 
1901,  at  Cleveland.  This  city  remained  the  center  of  the 
activities  of  the  F.  A.  I.  M.  Board  as  long  as  the  Board  existed. 

At  this  first  meeting  the  object  of  the  mission  was  defined 
as  follows: 

“The  primary  object  of  the  Friends  Africa  Industrial 
Mission  is  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen.  The  industrial 
feature  is  introduced  into  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
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a  continuous  Christian  influence  over  the  natives,  viz. :  teaching 
them  habits  of  inciustry  and  ultimately  establishing  a  self- 
supporting  native  Christian  church.”* 

It  was  to  carry  out  this  mission  that  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss, 
Arthur  B.  Chilson  and  a  third  man,  Edgar  T.  Hole,  a  Christian 
business  man  and  trustee  of  Friends  Bible  Institute,  left  their 
own  country  to  enter  a  new  and  uncultivated  land. 

En  route  to  Africa  they  stopped  for  a  time  in  Ireland  and 
England,  visiting  among  Friends.  An  interested  group  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  portable  iron  house  which  became  known 
as  the  “Devonshire  House,”  and  which  is  still  in  use  today. 
They  concluded  their  visit  in  the  British  Isles,  crossed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  and  sailed  from  Naples.  The  last  boat  took 
them  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  entered  the  Suez  Canal, 
sailed  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  and  rounded  Africa’s  eastern 
hump,  docking  in  Mombasa.  Many  Friends’  missionaries  going 
to  Africa  since  that  time  have  followed  a  similar  route  between 
the  two  continents  while  others  have  gone  around  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa. 

Traveling  by  caravan  is  an  old,  old  mode  of  travel.  There 
are  Biblical  references  to  this  method  of  traveling,  but  there  is 
a  notable  difference  between  African  caravans  and  the  caravans 
of  the  Holy  Eand.  The  latter  made  use  of  animal  labor;  the 
African  caravans  used  human  labor. 

When  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss  first  went  to  Africa  this  was 
the  only  means  of  transportation.  He  has  written  a  vivid 
description  of  the  African  caravans. 

“Nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  an  interesting  aggre¬ 
gation  of  individuals  be  found  as  in  an  ordinary  African  caravan, 
and  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  fascinating  than  such  a  cara¬ 
van  on  the  march.  From  the  head-man  .  .  .  down  to  the  porter 
.  .  .  they  rivet  your  attention.  Their  moods  are  as  fitful  as  the 
play  of  cloud  and  sunshine  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  lake,  and  follow  each  other  just  as  rapidly. 

“The  porters  themselves  are  unusually  rollicking,  good- 
natured  fellows,  unless  it  be  the  first  day  or  two  when  they  are 


♦From  Report  of  the  Friends  Africa  Industrial  Mission,  1903. 
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getting  adjusted  to  their  burdens,  and  then  they  grumble  right 
heartily.  Yet  one  cannot  but  admire  the  ease  with  which  they 
take  up  their  loads  of  65  lbs.,  besides  the  accessories  of  food  and 
personal  ‘kit’  which  often  brings  the  weight  up  to  90  lbs.  or 
more,  and  swing  off  with  them  day  by  day,  in  sunshine  and 
rain,  for  months  perhaps,  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
a  day. 

“A  pathetic  interest  centers  about  these  black  fellows, 
which,  despite  their  many  faults,  gets  hold  one’s  heart  by  a 
hundred  tendrils  of  affection. 

“Given  enough  to  eat,  they  will  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  hardship.  For  long  years  these  black  men  have  been 
bearing  the  white  man’s  burdens  through  malarious  swamps 
and  over  desert  sands,  till  the  caravan  routes  might  almost  be 
traced  by  the  trail  of  bones  they  have  left.  ‘Tis  a  ghastly  but 
eloquent  testimony  to  a  body  or  unrequited,  unremembered 
heroes.  I  say  this,  despite  the  heartaches  they  have  caused  me, 
and  the  serious  inconvenience,  as  well  as  pecuniary  losses,  I  have 
sustained  through  their  duplicity. 

“Desertion  is  the  great  bugbear  of  every  caravan  leader. 
Few  caravans  go  into  the  interior  without  some  defections  of 
this  sort,  consequently  provision  is  always  made  for  such  an 
event.  Since  the  porter  has  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by 
the  act,  it  is  little  wonder  he  watches  his  opportunity,  drops  his 
load,  steals  into  the  bush,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  capture.  Three  months’  pay,  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  blanket  or  two  have  been  paid  him  in  advance,  according 
to  law.  The  caravan  leader  has  no  means  of  apprehending 
him  among  the  ever  changing  multitudes  of  the  coast  town, 
so  the  deserter  changes  his  name,  signs  with  another  caravan, 
and  perhaps,  remains  with  that  one  through  thick  and  thin,  just 
because  the  mood  strikes  him  that  way.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  takes  his  load  with  him.  but  not  often,  for  this  greatly 
multiplies  the  chances  of  his  apprehension  .  .  . 

“This  record  of  caravan  life  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  mention  of  the  ‘boys’  or  personal  attendants.  These  are 
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as  invaluable  on  the  march  as  they  are  necessary  in  camp,  and 
indispensable  on  the  station.  On  the  march  they  look  like 
walking  junk  shops.  Over  one  shoulder  is  the  strap  bearing 
your  water-bottle  or  canteen,  over  the  other  your  field  glasses, 
on  his  head — over  his  own  fez  cap  of  course — is  your  extra 
hat,  helmet  or  tarai,  according  to  the  weather.  If  you  have  a 
camera  this  is  tied  on  somewhere,  and  your  extra  gun — rifle 
or  shot  gun — usually  completes  his  novel  toilet. 

“Arrived  in  camp,  they  put  up  your  cot  in  the  tent,  open 
your  boxes  and  take  out  the  necessary  camping  requisites,  and 
spread  them  out  in  orderly  confusion  for  your  use.  Then  they 
busy  themselves  assisting  the  cook — who  meantime  has  a  fire 
started  and  kettle  boiling — to  get  the  lunch,  for  which  your 
long  tramp  has  splendidly  fitted  you. 

“In  the  afternoon,  if  you  have  any  washing,  they  take 
it  down  to  the  stream,  and  soon  the  ’slap,  slap,  chuck,  chuck,' 
as  they  pound  your  garments  on  the  rocks,  tells  you  that  they 
are  getting  the  dirt  out  and,  alas,  the  holes  in,  for  this  sort  of 
treatment  is  not  conducive  to  longevity  in  linen.’’* 

Whatever  the  justification  for  the  use  of  such  caravans 
in  the  dark  and  primitive  life  of  Africa,  one  cannot  read  these 
words  lightly.  The  “trail  of  bones’’  is  indeed  a  fitting  mem¬ 
orial  to  these  bearers  of  the  white  man’s  burdens,  though 
terribly  incriminating  against  the  white  man.  Through  the 
enlightenment  which  we  have  given  to  Africa  we  have  partially 
redeemed  ourselves. 

The  three  pioneers  who  docked  in  Mombasa  in  1902 
fortunately  did  not  need  to  rely  on  this  method  of  transporta¬ 
tion  on  their  inland  trip  to  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria,  which 
is  nearly  600  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Uganda  Railroad  had 
just  been  completed  and  they  were  able  to  travel  on  the  weekly 
train  which  gave  the  newcomers  a  sightly  but  safe  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  interior  of  Africa. 

♦From  Sketches  from  the  Dark  Continent  by  Willis  R.  Hotchkiss. 
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MONTHLY  MEETINGS 


©CHWERE 

®  KAIMOSI 

®  LUCULU 

®  BUKOLI 

(D  MALAVA 

(D  KYAVAKALI 

@  KAKALEWA 

®  VIHICA 

®  lirhanda 

®  MBALE 

®  MUSINCU 

®  MU  NZ  AT  SI 

In  the  district  of  North  Kavirondo  and  twenty  miles 
north  of  Kisumu  is  a  place  called  Kaimosi  in  a  country  of  hills 
and  valleys  covered  with  variegated  greenery  and  dotted  with 
the  thatched  huts  of  the  Africans.  The  altitude  is  high — 
about  5,300  feet — and  the  nights  are  chilly,  though  the  morn- 
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mg  sun  is  bright  and  warm  and  the  afternoon  wet  with  heavy 
rain  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

After  several  weeks  of  scouting,  the  missionary  party 
chose  this  spot  for  the  location  of  the  mission  station. 

There  were  many  dangerous  and  difficult  situations  that 
had  to  be  faced  in  this  wild  and  uncivilized  country.  Pioneer 
life  in  a  strange  and  unsettled  land  was  never  easy.  Disease, 
wild  animals,  and  hostility  were  foremost  among  the  perils  to 
be  confronted.  However,  the  Africans  showed  very  little 
hostility,  and  the  three  missionaries  were  for  the  most  part 
well  received. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  missions  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  industrial  missions  should  be  established  was 
frequently  discussed.  Some  were  opposed,  feeling  that  the 
spiritual  emphasis  of  missionary  work  might  be  neglected. 
Others  were  convinced  that  there  was  much  spiritual  value  in 
working  with  the  natives  and  teaching  them  to  create  with  their 
hands. 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,*  Arthur  B.  Chilson,  and  Edgar  T. 
Hole,  as  well  as  others  in  the  homeland,  were  deeply  convinced 
that  an  industrial  mission  offered  opportunities  for  Christian 
training  that  could  not  be  overlooked.  Referring  to  the  building 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Lukosa  River,  Arthur  B.  Chilson  wrote: 
“While  such  work  is  heavy  and  trying  and,  some  might  suggest, 
hardly  missionary  work,  yet  we  feel  it  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term  real  missionary  work,  for  we  come  in  contact  and  mingle 
with  the  natives  in  a  very  wholesome  and  practical  way  which 
touches  their  everyday  lives  and  gives  the  missionary  many 
opportunities  of  service  with  them.  Then,  too,  it  certainly 
is  the  missionaries’  business  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
native  and  his  country. t 

At  another  time  he  said,  “While  we  expect  God  to  trans¬ 
form  the  inner  man,  we  believe  He  is  looking  for  us  to  transform 
the  outer  man,  and  as  He  by  the  Holy  Spirit  raises  the  spiritual, 
so  we  by  manual  training  propose  to  raise  the  outer,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  being  to  a  higher  plane. 

*Willis  R.  Hotchkiss  resigned  in  1903.  tFrom  The  Africa  Record,  April,  1908. 

tFrom  The  Africa  Record,  May,  1907. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS 


So  the  Friends  Mission  was  established  as  an  industrial 
mission,  and  in  January  of  1903  the  Board  decided  that  it 
should  be  permanently  organized.  The  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  development  of  four  departments — evangelistic,  educa¬ 
tional,  medical,  and  industrial. 
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The  amount  that  was  accomplished  in  the  first  fourteen 
months  is  amazing.  Much  time  was  spent  in  clearing,  building, 
and  road-making.  Several  mud  and  thatch  buildings  were 
erected  and  plans  for  the  mission  station  were  laid  out.  Fifty 
Africans  came  to  live  at  the  mission,  helping  in  the  work  and 
showing  interest  in  the  new  Way  of  Life.  Enough  agricul¬ 
tural  work  was  done  to  keep  the  missionaries  in  vegetables, 
grains,  and  fruits,  and  a  small  amount  of  stock  was  bought. 
They  also  established  a  school  of  19  pupils  and  cared  for 
a  group  of  orphans.  But  it  was  not  until  1905  that  they  had 
their  first  convert.  He  was  Ahonya,  the  first  Kavirondo  to 
enlist  for  work  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  He 
knew  Swahili  and  served  as  Arthur  Chilson’s  “boy”  and 
interpreter. 

Health  and  living  conditions  were  so  bad  among  the 
Africans  that  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  great  needs  was 
the  provision  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  To  meet  this  Dr. 
Elisha  Blackburn  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  who  was  a  nurse, 
were  sent  to  do  medical  work,  arriving  in  July  of  1903.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Adelaide  Hole  and  Leona  May,  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Edgar  Hole. 

It  was  necessary  for  Dr.  Blackburn  to  do  much  preliminary 
work  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  made  a 
very  wise  approach  and  one  which  is  basic  in  entering  into  real 
fellowship  with  those  of  other  races; — he  worked  side  by  side 
with  the  people  at  menial  tasks,  helping  them  whenever  some 
opportunity  came.  Erom  July  to  the  first  of  November,  1903, 
he  treated  872  cases.  A  mud  and  thatch  hut  were  built  for  use 
as  a  dispensary,  and  later  one  end  of  his  kitchen  was  walled  off 
for  that  purpose.  Occasionally  patients  could  be  persuaded  to 
stay  at  the  mission  for  daily  treatment. 

Dr.  Blackburn’s  work  grew,  and  in  1907  he  treated  2,555 
patients,  performed  important  operations,  and  traveled  724 
miles  by  rail,  bicycle,  ox  cart  and  on  foot  treating  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  Europeans,  as  he  was  the  only  doctor  in  North 
Kavirondo.  After  six  years  of  strenuous  life  in  Africa,  Dr. 
Blackburn  and  family  returned  to  the  United  States  on  furlough. 
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Yohana  Lumwagi,  Lirhanda  Church  Elder 

The  early  Christians  preached  in  a  city  or  country  and 
moved  on,  leaving  converts.  Livingstone  felt  in  accord  with 
this,  believing  deeply  that  the  missionary  policy  in  Africa 
should  be  expansion.  The  Friends  in  Africa  followed  this  same 
policy,  reaching  out  to  neighboring  settlements  rather  than 
concentrating  their  entire  work  in  one  center. 

Several  tribes  in  Kavirondo  had  shown  interest  in  the 
work  and  message  of  the  missionaries  and  had  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  that  the  message  be  brought  to  their  people.  When 
possible,  trips  were  made  into  the  outlying  areas  in  order  to 
serve  widely. 
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Kivini,  a  chief  at  Lirhanda,  ten  miles  north  of  Kaimosi, 
built  a  hut  for  the  use  of  missionaries  when  they  stopped  there 
on  their  bi-weekly  itinerary.  In  1906  fifty  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  from  the  government,  and  a  mission  station  was 
established  at  Lirhanda.  Edgar  T.  Hole  and  family  went  there 
to  live. 

However,  Lirhanda  was  not  the  first  outstation.  To  the 
east  of  Kaimosi  disturbances  were  created  by  the  warlike  Nandi 
tribe,  and  at  government  orders  the  Kaimosi  station  became  a 
military  camp  for  a  period  of  several  months.  The  missionaries 
went  to  Maragoli,  ten  miles  southwest,  where  the  church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  England  had  opened  a  station.  A  few 
months  later  the  station  was  transferred  to  the  E.  A.  I.  M. 
upon  the  request  of  the  latter  and  the  purchase  of  forty  acres  of 
land.  Emory  J.  Rees  and  wife,  Deborah  Rees  who  had  arrived 
at  Kaimosi  in  1904,  were  in  charge.  Having  been  in  independ¬ 
ent  work  in  South  Africa  and  feeling  it  advisable  to  work  under 
an  incorporated  board  of  the  yearly  meetings,  they  had  received 
appointment  by  the  Board. 

These  two  purchases  of  land  were  the  last  to  be  made  and 
brought  the  total  amount  to  approximately  one  thousand  acres. 
The  original  mission  land,  called  Kaimosi  Estate  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  consisted  of  858  and  a  fraction  acres  and  was 
purchased  from  the  British  government  at  sixty-four  cents  per 
acre. 

The  majority  of  these  many  acres  consisted  of  the  usual 
African  jungle  land,  but  there  were  natural  resources  which 
became  invaluable  to  the  mission,  especially  in  those  early  days. 
A  section  of  the  land  contained  a  fine  timber  belt  of  hard  and 
soft  wood,  and  one  of  the  earliest  moves  was  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  a  sawmill.  It  was  harnessed  to  the  thirty  foot 
water  fall  near  the  Kaimosi  station  and  has  made  possible  the 
production  of  lumber  throughout  the  years  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  furniture  making,  and  sale  to  the  Africans  and  to  the 
government. 

An  excellent  clay  for  brick-making  was  discovered,  and 
the  slow  process  of  building  permanent  dwellings  began.  A 
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class  in  brick-making  was  started  and  as  a  result,  though  some 
years  later,  several  African  families  began  to  build  brick  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  raised  by  the  Africans,  the  missionaries  ex¬ 
perimented  with  other  crops:  potatoes,  cotton,  wheat,  castor 
oil  beans,  and  various  fruit  trees  such  as  orange,  lemon,  and 
apple.  Cotton  seemed  to  grow  well,  and  exporters  declared  that 
the  Kaimosi  cotton  was  comparable  to  a  fine  quality  of  Egyptian 
cotton  and  worth  even  more  than  the  American  product. 

However,  the  test  of  time  was  the  proof  of  what  crops 
should  be  produced  and  what  should  not.  Some  were  aban¬ 
doned  while  others  were  more  extensively  cultivated.  Cotton 
was  one  crop  which  was  not  continued. 

The  missionary  workers  felt  strongly  that  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Africans  would  have  to  be  done  by  their  own  people. 
With  this  philosophy  in  mind  the  primary  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  school  was  to  help  in  developing  African  evangelists. 
Christian  leaders  would,  therefore,  need  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  and  educated,  and  it  would  be  a  long,  slow  process, 
especially  when  the  knowledge  of  each  others’  languages  was 
non-existent  or  extremely  limited. 

But  the  Africans  seemed  eager  to  learn.  Early  educational 
methods  were  necessarily  primitive,  and  equipment  meager. 
Even  so,  as  early  as  1905  there  were  singing  and  sewing  classes, 
several  were  reading  in  the  first  book  of  Swahili  and  the 
Swahili  New  Testament,  some  wiere  writing  and  adding 
columns  of  figures.  Eater,  some  of  the  chiefs  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  education  of  their  people  and  sent  a  number  of 
boys  to  school.  The  time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
the  attendance  as  the  missionary  staff  was  not  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  of  them. 

In  1909  a  government  educational  expert  investigated  the 
educational  needs  of  the  colony  in  order  to  formulate  courses 
for  all  Kenya.  The  government  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving 
the  educational  needs  of  the  native  Africans  largely  to  the 
missionaries.  The  various  missions  agreed  to  the  plan  of 
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assigning  “spheres  of  influence’’  to  each  mission  working  in  this 
area.  The  Friends’  “sphere  of  influence”  extended  sixty  miles 
north  of  Kaimosi  to  Mount  Elgon.  This  led  the  missionaries 
to  assume  responsibility  for  a  more  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Native  leadership  came  simultaneously  with  education. 
In  1904  Kaimosi  Mission  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Cherubini,  a  native  African  who  had  been  trained  at 
the  industrial  mission  of  English  Friends  on  Pemba  Island,  just 
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saye;  kigira  si  ha  H  nomu- 
ndu  u  nyala  kukola  vilole- 
kidzu  yivi  vya  u  kolanga, 
Nyasaye  na  a  ta  li  halala 
naye.  3  Yesu  ya  tivula  na  a 
mu  volera,  Ligali,  ligali,  nku 
volera,  Mundu  na  a  tivulwa 
liivulwa  lyomigulu,  si  a  nya¬ 
la  kulola  ubwami  bwa  Nya¬ 
saye.  4  Nikodemo  ya  mu 
volera,  Mundu  a  nyala  ndi 
kwivulwa  hali  kaviri  na  a 
va  mukulundu?  a  nyala  kui- 
ngira  munda  mwa  mama 
wewe  hali  kaviri  yivuhve 
kandi?  5  Yesu  ya  tivula, 
Ligali,  ligali,  nku  volera, 
Mundu  mulala  a  tivulwa 
liivulwa  lyamadzi  nelya  Ro- 
ho  si  a  nyala  kuingira  mu 
bwami  bwa  Nyasaye.  6 
Kyombiri  gwivula  nu  mbiri; 
kandi  kya  Roho  yivula  ni 
roho.  7  U  ta  genya  nku 
voleye,  Ga  mu  dukira  kwi¬ 
vulwa  liivulwa  lyo  migulu. 
8  Imbuudza  i  huudza  ha  i 
pnzanga,  na  ive  u  hulira 
lihuma  lyayo,  navutswa  si 
u  manya  wa  i  twulanga, 
kinga  wa  i  tsitsanga:  ni 
ndiyo  ku  vandu  vosi  va 
Roho  yivula.  9  Nikodemu 
ya  tivula  na  a  mu  volera, 
Vindu  yivi  vi  nyala  ndi 
kuva?  10  Yesu  ya  tivula 
na  a  mu  volera,  Ive  u  veye 
mwegidzi  wa  Israeli,  na 
vindu  yivi  si  u  hulira  mba? 
1 1  Ligali,  ligali,  nku  vo¬ 
lera,  Ku  vola  ga  ku  manya, 
kandi  ku  lolekidza  vya  ku 
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loli;  navutswa  lilolekidza 
lyetu  si  mu  bugirira  mba. 
1 2  Ni  mmu  volera  vindu 
vyomu  lirova  na  mwinye  mu 
ta  vi  suuvira  mba,  mu  la 
suuvira  ndi  ni  mmu  volera 
vindu  vyo  migulu?  13  Ka¬ 
ndi  si  ha  li  nomundu  wa 
tsia  migulu,  navutswa  uyu 
ya  twula  migulu,  niye  Mwa- 
na  wa  Adamu,  a  veye  migu¬ 
lu.  1 4  Kandi  kuli  Musa  ya 
ginga  inzoka  mwigendinya- 
ma,  kandi  Mwana  wa  Ada¬ 
mu  a  la  gingwa  ndiyo;  15 
ku  vandu  vosi  u  mu  suu¬ 
vira  a  duke  kuva  neliva 
mw'oyo  li  ta  hera  muye. 

1 6  Nyasaye  ya  yanza  avo- 
mkivala  ndi,  ya  va  ha 
Mwana  wewe  muderwa,  ku 
vosi  u  mu  suuvira  a  ta  diva 
mba,  navutswa  a  ve  neliva 
mwoyo  li  ta  hera  mba.  1 7 
Kigira  Nyasaye  si  ya  tuma 
Mwana  wewe  kuudza  mu 
kivala  kukalagira  avomki- 
vala;  navutswa  kuhonnya 
avomkivala.  1 8  U  mu  suu¬ 
vira  si  a  kalagirwa:  u  vula 
kumusuuvira  u  mali  kuka- 
lagirwa  kigira  u  vula  kusuu- 
vira  lieta  lyo  Mwana  mude¬ 
rwa  wa  Nyasaye.  1 9  Kandi 
likalaga  ni  yili,  ubulavu 
bwingiye  mu  kivala  na  va¬ 
ndu  va  yanza  kisundi  kuvita 
ubulavu;  kigira miyinzi gya- 
vo  gyi  veye  midamano.  20 
Kigira  ku  vosi  u  kola  ubu- 
damano  a  dunyira  ubulavu, 
kandi  si  ya  tsia  ku  bulavu 
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off  the  coast  and  south  of  Mombasa.  Although  he  assisted  in 
the  school  and  helped  in  industrial  work,  he  was  employed 
mainly  to  teach  the  missionaries  Swahili,  the  trade  language, 
since  it  was  thought  this  language  would  be  best  for  general  use. 
The  pioneer  party  had  made  efforts  the  first  few  months  to 
learn  the  native  language,  but  the  Bible  and  some  other  literature 
had  already  been  printed  in  Swahili,  so  for  a  few  years  the 
vernacular  was  abandoned  and  the  study  of  Swahili  attempted. 
Emory  J.  Rees  was  greatly  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
language  and  considered  it  much  more  important  to  learn  the 
local  dialects  than  the  inadequate,  ungrammatical,  and  corrupted 
trade  Swahili.  The  decision  to  use  the  local  dialect  was  even¬ 
tually  reached,  though  some  of  the  earlier  missionaries  were 
opposed  to  using  it.  Emory  J.  Rees  in  mastering  the  un¬ 
written  Luragoli  language  and  putting  it  into  writing  with  the 
help  of  others  has  made  a  great  contribution  toward  the  success 
of  the  Eriends  Africa  Mission.  The  value  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  people  cannot  be  over  rated.  Perhaps  the 
success  of  many  missionary  enterprises,  wherever  they  have  been 
successful,  has  hinged  on  the  determination,  the  tenacity  and 
the  success  of  the  missionaries  in  imbuing  themselves  with  the 
native  language. 

Gathering  the  vocabulary  of  the  Luragoli  language  was  no 
easy  job.  It  took  months  and  years  of  patient  endeavor.  A 
Eirst  Reader  gradually  was  written  and  typed,  and  in  1907 
was  printed.  Elymns  were  translated  and  finally,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  It  was  much  easier  for  the  Africans  to  master  the 
reading  of  their  own  language  than  to  learn  to  read  Swahili, 
though  once  they  could  read  Luragoli,  they  found  it  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  read  Swahili.  Thus  they  were  able  to  read  the 
entire  Bible.  Eurthermore,  in  less  than  a  year  following  the 
missionaries’  concentration  upon  Luragoli  they  were  able  to 
begin  preaching  in  it. 

Since  these  early  days  of  struggle  with  the  language,  the 
study  of  Luragoli  and  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  slowly  and  tediously  continued  by  faithful. 
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Joeli  Litu,  Elder,  Assisted  in  New  Testament  Translation 

untiring  workers.  It  is  an  unending  task,  and  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done. 

The  Africans  came  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  meetings 
for  worship,  but  the  converts  were  few.  By  the  end  of  1910 
there  were  nearly  2000  who  were  ministered  to  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  but  only  thirteen  members.  It  became  necessary  to  place 
on  probation  for  a  time  those  desiring  to  become  Christians. 
The  following  reason  for  this  appeared  in  the  Friends  Africa 
Industrial  Mission,  a  booklet  published  in  1905.  “As  the 
natives  are  so  ready  to  mimic  and  to  grasp  the  form  without 
the  vital  principle,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  mission  to  make 
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sure  that  a  person  was  truly  in  earnest  before  he  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  converts.”  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
“inner”  or  “outer”  changes  came  first,  but  the  above  statement 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  order  to  please,  outward  effects,  such  as 
the  wearing  of  clothing,  were  readily  adopted. 

The  Christian  message  pointed  to  a  way  of  life  which 
differed  greatly  from  the  one  that  they  had  always  known.  To 
some  it  was  undoubtedly  incomprehensible  for  a  time,  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  July-September  1909  issue  of  The  Africa  Record, 
where  the  following  statement  appeared;  “We  are  thankful 
that  some  have  found  the  light,  but  as  a  tribe  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  yet  they  are  not  resisting  the  message.  They  say 
it  is  new  to  them  and  they  do  not  understand  it,  but  when 
they  do  understand  it  they  will  accept  it.” 

An  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of  sixteen  boys  and  girls 
at  Maragoli  resulted  in  their  efforts  to  break  away  from  their 
old  life  by  refusing  to  participate  in  some  of  the  tribal  rituals. 
They  refused  to  eat  sacrificial  grain,  and  at  their  own  instigation 
began  holding  a  cottage  prayer  meeting  which  grew  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  about  forty. 


Lirhanda  Mission  Home 


Toward  the  end  of  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  work 
in  Africa  interest  and  attendance  at  meetings  for  worship  and 
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prayer  meetings  seemed  to  be  increasing  steadily.  Though  the 
missionaries  had  begun  to  win  the  respect  of  the  Africans  and 
the  government,  it  had  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  do  so. 
There  had  been  dark  moments  as  well  as  great  moments.  Not 
long  after  Arthur  B.  Chilson  returned  from  furlough  with  his 
bride,  Edna,  in  1907,  all  other  missionaries  left  on  furlough, 
leaving  the  Chilsons  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  was  a  heavy 
responsibility  with  three  stations  to  look  after,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  no  relief  until  Charles  and  Mary  Spann,  new  appointees, 
arrived  in  1910.  Another  dark  moment  had  come  when  the 
missionaries  returned  to  Kaimosi  after  the  military  occupation 
and  found  some  buildings  filthy  and  dilapidated,  while  others 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  much  property  stolen  or 
destroyed.  The  British  government  reimbursed  them  for  the 
loss  to  the  amount  of  $300.00,  but  it  was  discouraging  to  have 
to  spend  extra  hours  in  repairing  and  rebuilding. 

The  year  1910  came  to  a  close  with  the  encouraging  report 
that  Kansas  Friends  had  raised  $3000  for  a  hospital  building. 
The  dreams  and  ambitions  of  the  missionaries  for  their  African 
friends  were  slowly  being  fulfilled. 

Period  of  Expansion 
(1911-1924) 

The  Friends  Africa  Industrial  Mission  gained  a  foothold 
in  Kavirondo.  It  had  a  considerable  amount  of  equipment,  an 
energetic  staff  and  an  interested  following  with  a  small  group 
of  loyal  adherents.  The  time  was  at  hand  to  more  fully  develop 
the  four  departments,  strengthen  the  following,  and  reach  out 
to  those  on  the  fringes  who  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  mission¬ 
aries’  teaching.  They  had  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  and  educational  uplifting  of  the  Africans  in  an  area 
approximately  twenty  miles  wide  and  eighty  miles  long.  It 
was  a  large  order,  for  it  was  an  area  which  contained  a  very 
dense  population. 

Before  this  period  ended,  Christianity  had  spread  rapidly. 
The  number  of  stations  at  which  missionary  families  lived  was 
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increased  to  five,  and  missionaries  on  the  field  reached  the  peak 
when  ninteen  were  under  appointment  in  1920.  Outstations 
were  established  rapidly  and  had  grown  in  number  to  93  in 
1923.  Membership  increased  to  588. 


number  of  missionaries 

AS  AFRICAN  LEADERS  DEVELOP,  LESS  MISSIONARIES 

ARE  NEEDED 


NUMBER  OF  AFRICAN  HELPERS 
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The  influence  of  World  War  I  on  the  mission  was  notice¬ 
able,  though  the  activities  were  only  slightly  curtailed.  The 
government  ex-soldier  settlement  scheme  following  the  war 
probably  had  as  great  an  influence  on  African  life  as  the  policies 
which  directed  war-time  living. 

At  home  the  concern  grew  to  unite  all  Friends  missionary 
work  under  one  board.  In  1911  the  work  of  the  Friends 
Africa  Industrial  Mission  was  transferred  to  the  American 
Friends  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  though  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  a  field  committee  for  a  time.  The  transfer  of  property 
was  made  in  1916  and  the  old  name  dropped. 

Industrial  Department 

Although  the  word  “industrial”  was  dropped  from  the 
official  name  of  the  mission,  that  department  did  not  cease  to 
function.  Other  departments  were  aided  by  it.  The  extent  to 
which  it  was  woven  into  all  fields  of  work  is  shown  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Edgar  T.  Flole  in  an  effort  to  answer  the  question, 
“What  do  missionaries  do?” 

“Not  always  from  choice,  but  of  necessity,  missionaries 
quarry  stone,  make,  burn  and  lay  bricks,  build  dwellings, 
school  houses,  churches,  dams,  plaster  walls,  lay  flooring,  put 
up  ceilings,  saw  and  plane  boards,  drive  nails,  grind  tools,  make 
ovens,  doors,  windows,  chairs,  tables,  beds,  and  all  sorts  of 
needed  furniture,  repair  shoes,  make  roads,  build  bridges,  dig 
wells,  look  after  gardens,  learn  a  foreign  language,  translate 
Scripture,  compose  hymns,  keep  books,  tabulate  statistics,  nego¬ 
tiate  with  governments,  listen  patiently  to  native  tales  of  woe, 
settle  quarrels,  give  medicine,  teach  school,  preach  the  Gospel, 
organize  churches,  Sunday  schools,  Christian  Endeavors,  do 
photography,  carry  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  correspondence 
to  keep  people  at  home  interested.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
incidents  which  contribute  to  the  busy  lives  of  many  mission¬ 
aries.  But  the  real  heavy  burden  which  rests  upon  the  Spirit- 
filled  worker  is  the  burden  for  those  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
but  whose  lives  have  been  so  terribly  marred  .  .  .”* 

♦From  The  Africa  Record,  January-March,  1912. 
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As  new  mission  centers  were  opened,  schools  and  hospitals 
as  well  as  permanent  homes  for  the  missionaries  were  built. 
The  saw  mill  operators  and  the  brick  makers  were  kept  busy 
supplying  the  demands.  Some  lumber  and  bricks  were  sold 
commercially,  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  Africans. 
However,  the  purpose  of  the  Industrial  Department  was  never 
to  become  a  commercial  enterprise  but  rather  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  mission  and  to  train  Africans  in  industrial  work.  Fred 
N.  Hoyt,  who  took  over  the  Industrial  Department  in  1912, 
began  training  the  natives  in  all  of  the  steps  of  construction. 


Fred  and  Alta  Hoyi 


A  great  deal  of  experimentation  had  been  done  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  have  a  trained  man 
on  the  field  to  do  further  experimentation  and  to  help  the 
Africans  to  improve  their  production  and  methods.  Frank 
Conover  took  over  this  work  in  1913,  and  more  extensive 
farming  was  done  under  his  direction  than  ever  before.  Up 
to  this  time  the  cultivation  of  coffee  had  not  been  attempted, 
but  after  experimentation  it  was  found  to  be  quite  a  successful 
crop  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

The  tribal  and  industrial  life  of  the  Africans  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  ex-soldier  settlement  scheme  which  followed 
World  War  I.  An  area  of  land  near  the  Friends’  mission 
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property  was  stipulated  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  white  settlers.  The  white  people  secured 
Africans  to  assist  them  in  farming.  This  was  a  new  venture 
for  the  natives  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  breaking  up  of 
tribal  life. 

Although  funds  from  the  Board  were  limited,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Department  reached  a  high  peak  of  activity  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  during  this  period. 

Medical  Department 

Dr.  Blackburn  and  family  were  on  furlough  for  two  years. 
During  that  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  missionaries  to  do 
what  they  could  to  relieve  suffering  by  giving  simple  remedies. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Estock,  who  had  been  connected  with  another  mission 
in  Africa,  was  appointed  in  1912  to  do  medical  work  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  field  for  six  years.  His  activities  were  mainly 
in  the  northern  district.  As  confidence  in  the  doctors  increased, 
people  came  more  and  more  for  help  and  relief. 


Dr.  A.  A.  and  Mira  Bond 

The  building  of  the  hospital  at  Kaimosi  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  accomplishment.  It  was  a  long,  slow  process,  however, 
as  it  was  not  ready  for  use  until  1918,  although  it  was  started 
in  1911.  Dr.  Blackburn  retired  from  the  field  in  1916  and  Dr. 
Estock  in  1918,  Dr.  A.  A.  Bond  had  arrived  in  1917  but  did 
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not  take  over  the  medical  work  until  a  year  later.  He  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  government  to  assist  in  the  native  military  hos¬ 
pital  in  Kisumu  and  spent  ten  months  there.  It  was  a  valuable 
experience  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  native  customs 
and  manners.  On  his  return,  the  hospital  was  opened. 
Although  there  was  no  furniture,  ten  men  were  admitted  as 
patients.  Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  medical  work  had  been 
that  of  caring  for  dispensary  cases.  The  natives  had  hesitated 
to  remain  close  by  the  mission  for  treatment,  but  in  1918  some 
Christian  boys  began  to  break  with  their  native  customs  and 
come  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  Women  were  very  suspi¬ 
cious  and  afraid  at  first,  but  they,  too,  soon  began  to  come. 

In  1920  a  few  beds,  some  equipment  for  operating,  and 
drug  rooms  were  added.  Attendants  were  very  much  needed 
and  hard  to  secure  because  the  African  people  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  helping  those  who  were  ill.  Gradually  some 
natives  were  found  who  showed  interest  in  this  kind  of  work, 
but  much  was  involved  in  their  training  as  many  of  their  tasks 
were  foreign  to  their  way  of  life  and  were  also  extremely  ob¬ 
noxious  to  them. 

The  patients  were  ministered  to  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body. 
Regular  services  were  held  each  morning  with  resident  and  dis¬ 
pensary  patients. 

From  1922  to  1925  the  hospital  was  closed  while  Dr. 
Bond  took  work  at  the  University  of  West  Ontario  to  secure  a 
British  degree  so  that  he  could  register  in  Kenya  Colony.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  who  came  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment  indicated  that  the  Africans  were  losing  confidence 
in  the  native  doctors. 

Educational  Department 

Because  the  government  encouraged  the  missionaries  to 
provide  education  for  the  natives  and  later  helped  to  finance 
the  work,  the  missionaries  assumed  this  responsibility  although 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  missions  to  provide  education  for  the 


masses. 
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The  missionary  education  board  of  British  East  Africa 
published  an  educational  code  to  guide  in  the  work  of  all  mis¬ 
sions.  Friends  organized  an  educational  committee  which 
decided  to  follow  the  code  as  far  as  practicable.  The  acceptance 
of  this  code  did  much  to  put  educational  efforts  on  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional  basis. 


Benjamin  Shedzugane,  Headmaster.  Kaimosi  Primary  School 

The  Africans  were  eager  to  learn,  and  those  who  spent  a 
few  years  in  the  mission  schools  were  trained  to  become  teachers. 
As  the  educational  work  progressed,  the  staff  found  itself  too 
small  to  work  efficiently  and  so  made  efforts  to  increase  the 
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number  and  efficiency  of  native  teachers.  In  1913  there 
were  seventeen  schools  and  an  estimated  1,129  pupils. 

For  a  long  time  the  missionaries  had  felt  the  need  of  open¬ 
ing  a  boarding  school.  This  was  not  accomplished  until  1921 
when  a  girls’  boarding  school  was  opened  in  the  Lirhanda 
mission.  In  1922  a  normal  training  school  for  boys  was 
opened  and  also  a  manual  training  school. 


Manual  Training  Boys 


The  schools  that  were  opened  throughout  Friends’  territory 
were  crowded  and  lacking  in  equipment,  and  the  teachers  had 
received  only  a  small  amount  of  education.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  able  to  stimulate  the  uneducated  and  impart  some  know¬ 
ledge.  Kaimosi  Monthly  Meeting  decided  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  appoint  an  inspector  to  visit  these  schools,  check  on 
the  accomplishments  and  report  back  to  the  monthly  meeting. 
This  was  a  very  important  move  because  it  strengthened  and 
improved  the  educational  efforts  of  the  teachers. 

There  were  discouraging  times.  Trouble  arose  from  a  tribal 
situation  and  outschools  were  closed  for  a  while  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  when  the  schools  were  re-opened  attendance 
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did  not  reach  its  former  levels  until  two  or  three  years  had 
passed.  In  one  district  schools  were  closed  for  a  time  because 
of  an  epidemic  of  small  pox.  In  1918  a  famine  occurred  and 
it  was  necessary  for  all  schools  to  be  closed  and  for  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  feed  the  people.  The  government  offered  to  sell  corn, 
which  the  missionaries  purchased  and  re-sold  to  the  people  as 
a  help  to  both  the  government  and  the  Africans. 

In  spite  of  these  trying  times  the  Educational  Department 
grew  extensively.  By  1923  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  two  boarding  schools,  and  the  en¬ 
rollment  had  reached  7,508  in  the  121  outschools. 
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attendance  at 

sub-elementary  and  elementary  schools 

Evangelistic  Department 
Living  at  the  mission  station  or  being  employed  there 
was  thought  at  first  to  be  synonomous  with  being  a  Christian, 
but  as  enlightenment  came  to  the  Africans  this  idea  gradually 
disappeared.  One  of  the  Christian  young  men  at  Maragoli 
moved  back  to  his  own  home  in  order  to  prove  he  was  not 
being  a  Christian  for  the  white  man’s  money.  Some  remained 
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interested  for  a  while  in  the  lucrative  gains  which  came  with 
their  employment.  They  soon  learned  not  to  expect  financial 
profit,  but  rather  to  give.  The  missionaries  were  convinced 
that  a  policy  which  might  create  a  desire  for  “getting  something 
for  nothing”  was  degrading.  They  made  earnest  and  effective 
efforts  to  teach  the  natives  to  give  willingly,  whether  the 
amount  was  large  or  small.  Offerings  were  received  at  meetings 
for  worship  and  giving  has  become  such  an  important  part  of 
Christian  living  that  today  everyone  makes  a  contribution, 
either  in  money  or  in  produce. 


Jefferson  and  Helen  K.  Ford 


The  aim  has  always  been  to  train  African  leaders  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  Christianizing  their  own  people. 
In  a  country  so  densely  populated  it  was  imperative  that  native 
leadership  be  assumed  whenever  possible,  for  the  field  could 
never  be  adequately  staffed  by  American  missionaries.  With 
this  in  mind,  and  with  the  belief  that  a  time  should  come  when 
the  Africans  could  stand  firmly  on  their  own  feet,  helpers  were 
trained  and  given  whatever  responsibilities  they  were  able  to 
assume.  The  number  of  helpers  grew  from  eight  in  1911  to 
148  in  1923.  As  leadership  developed  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  the  meetings  more  thoroughly,  and  the  Africans 
gradually  grew  in  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
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New  stations  were  opened — one  at  Kitosh,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Kaimosi,  in  1913,  and  one  at  Malava,  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Kaimosi,  in  1918.  The  staff  on  the  field  was  anxious 
to  set  up  a  station  at  Malava  much  sooner,  and  although  they 
had  done  field  work  there  for  a  few  years,  the  government  would 
not  allow  any  new  stations  to  be  opened  until  the  war  was  over. 

Learning  to  read  became  of  greater  importance  than  ever 
before.  The  mission  received  a  small  printing  press  in  1913, 
and  song  books,  school  books,  and  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
printed  in  the  Luragoli  language.  Five  hundred  copies  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  had  been  printed  in  the  country  in  1911,  and 
when  these  were  nearly  sold  out  a  few  years  later,  the  American 
Bible  Society  agreed  to  publish  it  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
the  Bible  when  the  translations  were  ready.  The  press  on  the 
field  began  to  print  weekly  translations  from  the  Bible  in  leaflet 
form,  distributing  them  freely.  “This  systematic  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures  did  much  to  make  the  native  church  acquainted 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  and  to  place  it  upon 
a  sound  Scriptural  basis.’’* 


African  Homes  at  Lirhanda 

♦From  Milestones  on  the  African  Trail,  Conquering  and  Using  the  Language, 
Emory  J.  Rees. 
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By  1921  the  translation  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  which  had  been 
printed  in  this  fashion  was  printed  in  book  form  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society.  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  two  years. 

The  church  grew  tremendously.  The  great  number  of 
people  for  whom  the  small  staff  was  responsible  is  almost  un¬ 
believable.  Maragoli  Quarterly  Meeting  was  set  up,  containing 
about  twenty-seven  meetings  and  900  members.  The  average 
weekly  attendance  reached  19,811. 


Church  at  Kaimosi 


Late  History  and  Present  Undertakings 
(1924-  ) 

The  Friends  in  Africa  had  reached  out  and  disseminated 
the  Christian  philosophy  of  life  among  many  of  the  people  of 
their  chosen  territory.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  peak  of 
expansion  and  had  done  all  they  could  to  develop  the  four 
departments,  but  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  an  adequate 
program  that  would  keep  pace  with  the  broad  reach  of  their 
message.  It  became  necessary  to  do  more  intensive  planning 
for  strengthening  the  departments.  This  did  not  mean  that 
efforts  would  no  longer  be  made  to  reach  others,  but  rather 
that  the  setting  up  of  additional  stations  would  be  discontinued 
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and  more  attention  given  to  developing  the  departments  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Africans. 

The  work  was  unified  to  a  greater  extent  by  making 
Kaimosi  the  center  of  activities.  Except  for  the  family  which 
located  at  Kitosh  in  the  far  north,  the  staff  took  up  residence 
at  Kaimosi.  This  change  occurred  in  1928. 

The  government  began  to  assume  greater  interest  in  the 
colony,  though  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  educational 
and  medical  work  remained  with  the  missions.  Christian 
training  was  also  left  with  the  missions.  The  government 
adopted  the  policy  of  giving  grants-in-aid  for  educational  work 
and  some  medical  work.  It  has  been  gradually  taking  on  more 
responsibility  in  recent  years, 

Missionaries  have  been  exceedingly  overburdened;  the  war 
increased  the  strain  upon  them.  Furloughs  are  overdue  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  until  recently  to  get  newly  appointed 
missionaries  to  the  field,  nor  the  staff  on  the  field,  home.  The 
people,  both  missionaries  and  Africans,  have  been  challenged 
and  disturbed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  has  been  left  unaffected 
by  the  war.  The  development  of  Africa  will  undoubtedly  be 
precipitated  as  the  entire  world  plunges  into  post-war  planning 
and  activity.  A  wealth  of  resources  remain  untouched  and 
undeveloped.  Industrialization,  which  has  already  upset  tribal 
life  and  brought  about  many  demoralizing  effects,  will  be 
increased.  The  situations  which  arise  in  a  rapidly  changing 
civilization  present  problems  which  assume  great  proportions. 
The  uncertainty  which  inevitably  occurs  during  the  transition 
between  the  relinquishing  of  old  established  customs  and 
controls,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  source  of 
authority  often  results  in  bewilderment,  laxness,  and  some¬ 
times  a  sort  of  defiance.  Education  has  never  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  and  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
new  paths. 

In  Africa  the  Church  is  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  at  this  trying  time. 
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School  ai  Maragoli 


Industrial  Department 

Throughout  the  years  the  Industrial  Department  has 
been  kept  busy  with  the  necessary  building  program.  Some 
temporary  buildings  were  erected  and  are  gradually  being 
replaced  with  more  permanent  structures.  As  the  work  has 
developed,  new  schools  and  meetinghouses  have  been  built. 
The  earlier  school  houses  were  constructed  of  wood  and  are 
rapidly  needing  replacing.  The  mission  is  trying  to  work 
toward  the  plan  of  replacing  one  school  each  year  with  a 
concrete  type  building.  The  climate  is  such  that  materials 
deteriorate  rapidly,  making  necessary  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work. 

The  buildings  of  the  Friends’  Mission  are  considerably 
above  the  average,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  lead  all  missions 
in  Kenya  in  quality. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Department 
to  have  very  general  knowledge  and  experience  as  well  as 
technical  knowledge  of  building.  Fie  is  able  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  both  small  and  large  buildings  from  a  tiny 
shop  to  a  brick  or  concrete  church  that  would  hold  one  or  two 
thousand  people. 

A  new  turbine  was  sent  to  the  field  in  1928.  It  is  the 
largest  water  turbine  in  that  area  and  consists  of  considerable 
complicated  machinery.  It  furnishes  the  power  for  the  large 
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grinding  mill  for  corn,  and  the  saw  mill.  Since  the  installation 
of  the  new  turbine  the  production  of  lumber  has  increased. 
In  addition  to  the  building  of  houses  and  repair  work,  lumber 
is  used  for  bridge  building,  mine  construction  work  and  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  Most  of  the  trees  on  mission 
property  suitable  for  lumber  have  been  cut  out.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  logs  to  be  secured  from  outlying  areas.  They 
are  hauled  in  by  tractors,  cut,  dried,  and  sold.  In  recent  years 
the  war  has  been  responsible  for  increasing  the  volume  of 
business  carried  on  with  the  Africans  and  the  government. 

Log  hauling  is  done  by  using  a  Caterpillar  D-2  tractor 
which  the  Timber  Control  authorities  helped  the  mission  to 
buy.  Other  types  of  hauling  are  done  in  the  two  mission 
trucks.  They  have  been  used  for  hauling  finished  products 
for  the  government,  taking  football  and  track  teams  to  other 
schools,  and  for  moving  grain,  household  goods  and  thatching 
grass  for  the  Africans. 

The  grinding  mill  was  purchased  in  1931  and  a  large 
amount  of  “posho”  or  corn  meal  is  ground  for  the  Africans 
as  well  as  the  boarding  schools  and  hospital.  At  times  they 
have  ground  as  much  as  1,000  bags  per  month,  each  bag 
containing  200  pounds. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  mission  to  operate  this  machinery 
for  the  good  of  both  the  people  and  the  mission,  and  also,  to 
show  a  profit,  as  these  industries  are  commercial  adventures. 

Agricultural  experimentations  have  not  been  pursued. 
Coffee  was  cultivated  for  a  time  and  was  very  profitable  until 
the  price  fell  markedly.  A  number  of  commodities  could  be 
produced  in  Kavirondo,  but  they  say  that  other  parts  of  the 
world  can  produce  them  so  much  more  profitably  that  it  is 
not  advantageous  to  develop  them  there. 

Brick  making  is  still  continued  and  several  thousand 
bricks  are  turned  out  each  year. 

At  Kaimosi  it  was  necessary  to  carry  water  from  a  nearby 
spring  for  years.  In  1945  a  running  water  system  was  installed 
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which  is  designed  to  purify  the  water  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  drinking  as  well  as  for  general  purposes. 

In  the  future  the  Industrial  Department  will  probably 
give  its  greatest  service  to  the  Africans  through  constant 
attention  to  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  people  as 
industrialization  of  the  country  continues  and  their  own 
economy  develops.  The  Department  will  need  to  be  ready 
to  abandon  established  lines  of  development  and  assume  new 
responsibilities  and  undertakings,  if  need  be,  to  lead  the 
Africans  into  the  right  direction,  or  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

Medical  Department 

Many  important  steps  were  taken  in  developing  the 
Medical  Department  to  the  point  where  it  would  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Africans  more  adequately. 

There  had  long  been  a  need  for  a  trained  nurse  to  help 
to  lighten  the  doctor’s  load.  When  Dr.  A.  A.  Bond  and  Mira 
Bond  returned  from  furlough  in  1925  they  were  accompanied 
by  Margaret  R.  Parker,  a  registered  nurse.  The  hospital 
building  was  put  into  better  order,  more  supplies  secured,  and 
attendants  employed. 


Hospital 
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Although  the  hospital  was  closed  during  Dr.  Bond’s 
furlough,  it  had  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  few  years  that 
it  had  been  in  operation  before  then.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  medical  needs  of  the  Africans  had  always  been  taken  care 
of  through  dispensary  work,  but  hospitalization  was  by  far 
the  best  means  of  caring  for  the  sick.  It  also  opened  the  way 
for  bringing  the  Christian  message  to  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  reached. 

At  last  the  hospital  was  equipped  with  new  beds  which 
added  greatly  to  comfort  and  appearance.  Patients  began 
coming  in  large  numbers.  In  1926  a  three-year  course  in 
nursing  and  first  aid  was  started  for  the  attendants. 

Very  few  cases  of  maternity  work  had  been  taken  care 
of  because  the  women  were  backward  and  superstitious,  but 
there  was  great  need  for  developing  this  field  of  medical  work. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  the  course  in  nursing  and  first  aid 
was  started,  the  Local  Native  Council,  which  is  an  organization 
of  the  natives  whose  fund  is  built  up  by  per  capita  taxation, 
gave  money  to  the  mission  for  a  Maternity  Building  which  was 
completed  in  1933.  The  Local  Native  Council  has  continued 
to  aid  in  this  work  and  makes  an  annual  grant  towards  the 
maintenance  of  maternity  work  as  well  as  a  small  grant  to  help 
in  the  care  of  orphans  and  epileptics. 

Other  buildings  have  been  constructed  since  then.  Today 
there  is  a  dispensary  and  office  building  and  a  few  small 
buildings  such  as  the  morgue,  kitchen  and  store,  and  the  houses 
for  isolation  cases  and  overflow  from  the  wards  in  addition  to 
the  main  hospital  building  and  the  maternity  building. 

Another  person  was  added  to  the  staff  when  Ruth  Kellum 
arrived  in  1929.  She  is  a  trained  nurse  and  wife  of  Everett 
Kellum  who  was  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  educational 
work. 

Medical  work  became  extremely  heavy  in  the  late  twenties. 
7'he  hospital  was  crowded,  surgical  work  increased  and  the 
doctor  found  it  necessary  to  spend  more  time  in  making 
emergency  trips  and  traveling  to  the  dispensaries  which  had 
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been  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  field.  A  man  trained  at  the 
hospital  was  in  charge  o  feach  dispensary. 

Dr.  R.  Bryan  Michener  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
preparation  for  medical  work  in  Africa  arrived  on  the  field 
in  1930.  The  appointment  of  a  second  doctor  made  it  possible 
for  more  extensive  work  to  be  carried  on  and  also  for  medical 
services  to  be  continued  while  one  doctor  was  on  furlough. 
However,  he  retired  from  the  field  in  1938  and  Dr.  Bond  has 
carried  on  alone.  The  staff  has  been  limited  since  then. 
Margaret  R.  Parker  retired  in  1937,  leaving  Ruth  Kellum  as 
the  only  trained  nurse  on  the  field.  Mira  Bond,  though  not 
a  nurse,  has  helped  immeasurably  in  the  hospital  work  since 
1935. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  medical  work  has  grown  heavier 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  Africans  have  learned  how  to 
care  for  minor  ailments  at  home.  The  hospital  has  been 
overcrowded  much  of  the  time  with  the  patients  filling  the 
seventy  beds.  Many  are  on  bed-pads  on  the  floor,  which 
some  prefer  to  hospital  cots.  The  average  number  of  patients 
is  105. 

The  war  increased  the  cost  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  at  times 
to  carry  on,  but  the  income  from  European  and  Asiatic  patients 
has  helped  greatly  in  meeting  the  expenses. 

An  additional  type  of  service  has  been  offered  by  the 
Medical  Department  during  the  last  few  years.  A  colony  has 
been  established  for  the  epileptics  who  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  This  colony  also  includes  a  few  mentally  deficient 
and  a  leper.  The  Africans  have  always  been  very  much  afraid 
of  epilepsy  and  those  who  have  the  disease  are  badly  neglected. 
Even  the  Christian  people  have  not  overcome  this  fear.  At 
their  homes  the  epileptics  often  fall  into  the  fire  during  seizures, 
becoming  badly  burned.  The  huts  in  the  colony  of  thirty  are 
so  constructed  that  this  danger  is  avoided.  The  patients  need 
much  care  and  oversight  at  times. 
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The  load  has  been  exceedingly  heavy  during  the  war 
years  and  all  have  felt  the  strain,  but  members  of  the  staff 
have  found  strength  to  continue  their  services. 

The  future  of  medical  work  in  Kenya  Colony,  including 
that  of  Friends,  is  in  a  state  of  change.  The  needs  are  many 
because  medical  attention  is  not  yet  possible  for  all  who  desire 
it.  Before  any  new  and  fixed  policies  can  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  work,  government  plans  for  medical 
work  in  all  Kenya  must  be  known  and  considered.  Missionaries 
representing  eight  different  missions  met  in  conference  in  1944 
and  drew  up  a  number  of  recommendations  to  the  government 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  medical  work  in  Kenya  Colony. 
Among  these  were  recommendations  that;  increasing  attention 
be  given  to  public  health,  nutrition,  and  general  welfare;  the 
number  of  dispensaries  be  increased  and  become  small  cottage 
hospitals  rather  than  places  for  issuing  medicine;  medical 
workers  be  trained  to  find  employment  in  mission  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  and  government  service;  cooperative  training 
centers  be  established;  and  that  the  government  give  one 
hundred  per  cent  financial  support  to  the  hospitals. 

These  recommendations  were  presented  to  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Medical  Services  who  expressed  agreement  with 
the  majority  of  them.  He  indicated  that  the  government  might 
assume  more  responsibility  for  medical  service  in  the  future. 
But  he  realized  that  until  that  time  comes  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  increase  the  grants-in-aid  to  the  hospitals. 

Undoubtedly  the  government  will  begin  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  the  medical  work  and  enter  into  a  more 
thoroughly  organized  and  far  reaching  program.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  Friends  to  make  plans  until  this  new  program  is 
completely  worked  out. 

After  thirteen  years  of  service  without  furlough  Dr.  Bond 
and  Mira  Bond  have  returned  to  this  country  for  a  long  needed 
change  and  rest.  Just  before  leaving  Africa  Dr.  Bond  expressed 
in  a  letter  a  concern  for  the  eradication  of  disease,  believing 
disease  to  be  the  root  of  mental,  economic,  social  and  spiritual 
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distress  as  well  as  physical  suffering.  Dr.  Bond  writes,  “Medical 
missionary  work  does  more  than  relieve  suffering,  save  lives, 
or  secure  contact  with  the  people.  I  feel  sure  that  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  for  the  backwardness  of  the  African  peoples 
is  that  of  disease.  Many  things  which  have  been  attributed 
to  laziness  or  to  inherent  racial  inferiority  are  really  the  result 
of  disease.  If  we  are  to  help  the  Africans  to  develop  physically, 
mentally,  economically,  socially  and  spiritually,  we  must 
relieve  them  of  disease.  Unless  this  is  done  they  will  not  reach 
that  condition  of  being  where  they  may  ‘have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly’.’’ 


Everetl  and  Ruih  Kellum 


Educational  Department 

An  Education  Commission  to  East  Africa  was  formed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Eund,  and  five 
assistants.  In  1924  they  made  a  survey  of  mission  work  in 
Africa.  As  a  result  of  their  recommendations  the  government 
passed  a  new  education  ordinance  which  committed  all 
educators  to  a  far  more  comprehensive  program.  A  government 
school  was  established  for  the  advanced  training  of  African 
teachers  and  steps  were  taken  to  standardize  the  educational 
work  of  the  missions.  The  new  program  also  called  for 
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technical  training  in  building,  furniture  making  and  industrial 
arts. 

By  1929  a  large  number  of  white  people  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  government’s  scheme  for  settlers  in  the  area 
east  of  Friends’  territory,  and  thousands  of  Africans  left  their 
own  homes  to  work  for  them.  The  natives  were  so  eager  for 
education  that  the  settlers  opened  schools  on  their  estates  which 
were  mainly  under  the  care  of  Friends.  Much  later  many 
of  these  schools  became  inactive,  but  now  since  the  war  took 
many  into  industrial  and  farm  work  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  revival  of  this  type  of  school. 

For  several  years  the  outschools  in  which  education  began 
were  known  as  Bush  or  “A”  Schools.  The  schools  one  step 
above  these  were  called  Sector  or  “B”  Schools.  In  1934  the 
Bush  School  became  known  as  Sub-Elementary  School  and  the 
name  Sector  School  was  changed  to  Elementary  School.* 
These  schools  were  “feeders”  to  the  boarding  schools  at  Kaimosi 
which  were  classifed  as  Primary  Schools. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Africans  for  their  education 
was  increased  when  monthly  meetings  appointed  representatives 
to  serve  on  the  education  committee  with  members  of  the 
mission  staff.  They  also  appointed  inspectors  to  visit  all  of 
the  outschools  regularly,  and  advise  and  help  the  teachers. 
This  plan  was  a  direct  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  Education  Commission.  The  teachers 
were  trained  at  a  school  at  Kabete  which  was  founded  by  the 
government  upon  consultation  with  various  missionary  groups. 
The  teachers  trained  at  this  school  are  known  as  “Jeanes 
teachers.” 

‘‘Jeanes  training”  has  a  background  which  is  especially 
interesting  to  Friends.  The  system  originated  in  America  and 
was  founded  in  the  south  by  a  Quaker  lady,  Anna  T.  Jeanes, 
to  meet  the  need  for  better  education  in  backward  rural 
communities.  Traveling  supervisors  visited  the  teachers  in 
Negro  schools  and  showed  them  by  demonstration  how  to 
relate  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  thus  raising 
the  social  and  economic  level  of  the  people. 


*For  comparison  with  American  school  system  see  diagram  on  following  page. 
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The  following  diagram,  copied  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  for  1936, 
explains  the  classification  used  in  the  Kenya  schools  and  indicates  the 
American  equivalent  of  each  type  of  school. 
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First  Jeanes  Teacher  Among  Friends 

In  Africa  the  “Jeanes  teachers”  are  men.  They  and  their 
wives  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  students  at  the 
mission  schools  and  given  two  years  of  training.  In  1939 
the  military  authorities  took  over  the  Jeanes  School  property 
and  this  type  of  training  has  not  been  continued.  It  is  not 
known  just  what  the  future  of  the  system  will  be.  However, 
in  a  recent  survey  of  missionary  work  in  Africa  this  system 
is  heartily  approved  and  is  cited  as  one  of  the  best  contributions 
to  community  education  and  betterment.* 

*See  This  is  Africa,  by  S.  Franklin  Mack. 
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Although  the  government  has  given  some  financial  help 
for  educational  purposes  since  1911,  the  policy  to  subsidize 
mission  schools  was  not  established  until  1926.  Statistics  in 
the  1936  Educational  Department  Annual  Report  of  Kenya 
Colony  reveal  that  over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  African 
school  children  of  Kenya  are  enrolled  in  missions  schools. 
Grants-in-aid  are  received  for  the  support  of  all  recognized 
schools.  Since  Elementary  Schools  are  the  lowest  form  to  be 
recognized,  Sub-Elementary  Schools  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  people. 


School  and  Dormitory 

The  Normal  Training  School  was  originally  started  for 
boys  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  and  Christian  leaders 
and  has  offered  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  the  Girls’  Boarding 
School.  Erom  time  to  time  the  government  has  raised  its 
educational  standards  affecting  the  curriculum  of  both  schools. 
A  high  academic  standard  has  been  set  for  the  present  time. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  future  the  emphasis  will  need  to  be 
changed  as  little  time  is  left  for  vocational  instruction  and 
practical  application.  It  was  felt  that  co-education  would  be 
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a  more  natural  and  desirable  development,  and  the  first  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  made  about  fifteen  years  ago  when  some 
classes  were  arranged  to  meet  together.  This  practice  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory  and  has  continued.  Very  few  schools 
in  Kenya  besides  Friends’  schools  have  attempted  co-education 
in  higher  grades. 

In  both  schools  all  students  are  required  to  work  with 
their  hands  a  part  of  each  day.  The  African  women  have 
always  had  a  greater  share  of  the  garden  work,  and  the  adults 
insisted  that  the  girls  be  taught  gardening  so  they  would  fit 
into  the  accepted  pattern  of  life.  Parents  have  never  felt  greatly 
concerned  about  the  education  of  their  daughters.  They  feel 
that  “the  education  of  girls  does  not  bring  financial  returns, 
and  cannot  see  its  value  in  preparing  the  girls  to  make  Christian 
homes.’’*  But  practical  training  is  essential  if  the  level  of  living 
is  to  be  raised.  The  girls  are  prepared  in  other  ways  for  more 
efficient  domestic  living.  They  are  taught  sewing  and  knitting, 
home  nursing,  child  welfare,  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  other 
household  activities.  Education  of  girls  needs  to  be  stressed 
and  expanded  to  equal  the  boys’  educational  program.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  young  men  to  establish 
Christian  homes  upon  which  the  development  of  a  Christian 
community  depends.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  extend  and 
improve  girls’  education.  Government  examinations  were 
opened  for  them  in  1931,  and  later  Standards  IV  and  V  were 
added.  A  building  program  is  now  under  way,  and  a  new  girls’ 
dormitory  and  a  domestic  science  building  are  being  constructed. 

The  enrollment  of  the  two  schools  during  the  past  year 
gives  evidence  of  the  inequality  of  opportunity.  The  Normal 
Training  School  reached  207  in  number  while  the  Girls’ 
Boarding  School  had  room  for  only  70. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  schooling;  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  admittance  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  teaching  staff. 


*Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions,  1940-41. 
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Technical  School 


The  Manual  Training  School  became  known  as  the 
Technical  School,  and  those  enrolled  learned  all  the  processes 
of  building.  When  the  course  was  finished,  they  had  learned 
how  to  make  the  materials  to  build  their  homes,  and  to  erect 
and  furnish  them.  They  made  excellent  furniture  which  sold 
readily  to  Europeans  and  Africans.  Those  trained  in  this 
school  were  able  to  teach  others,  and  shops  were  opened  in  a 
number  of  Elementary  Schools.  The  government  school 
inspector  felt  that  this  type  of  school  was  very  good,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  helpfulness  to  the  Africans,  it  was  the  best 
in  Kenya. 


Furniture  Made  in  Shop 
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However,  when  the  government  opened  a  large,  specialized 
school  at  Nairobi  in  1937  known  as  the  National  Industrial 
Training  Depot,  it  continued  the  grant  to  the  Technical  School 
for  one  year  and  then  withdrew  it.  Many  felt  that  there  was 
still  a  great  need  for  a  less  specialized  technical  training  than 
the  school  at  Nairobi  was  offering.  In  the  Technical  School  the 
boys  learned  how  to  improve  living  conditions  in  their  own 
communities.  The  Technical  School  remained  open  for  another 
year  to  serve  in  this  way  and  then  closed.  There  is  some 
indication  that  its  contribution  has  been  so  deeply  appreciated 
that  postwar  plans  will  call  for  its  reopening. 


Howard  and  Lalah  Yow 

The  combined  efforts  of  a  number  of  missions  in  Kenya 
to  improve  education  have  been  effective  in  raising  standards 
and  increasing  efficiency.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  Friends  and  some  other  Missions  in  1932  Mr.  J.  W.  C. 
Dougall,  who  was  associated  with  the  Jeanes  School  for  a  few 
years,  became  Educational  Adviser,  serving  as  a  point  of  contact 
between  the  government  and  the  Missions  and  helping  to  keep 
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the  educational  program  balanced  and  moving.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1937  by  L.  B.  Greaves. 


Dorothy  Pitman 

Everett  J.  Kellum  has  been  head  of  the  Education 
Department  for  several  years.  Other  appointees  who  have 
served  in  this  department  during  this  period  are;  Edith  R. 
Michener  and  Elizabeth  Haviland  (both  of  whom  were  in 
charge  of  the  Girls’  Boarding  School  at  different  times),  Ered 
Hoyt,  supervisor  of  the  Technical  School;  Mira  Bond:  Alta 
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Hoyt;  Margaret  R.  Parker;  Helen  Kersey  Ford;  and  A.  Willard 
Jones.  Dorothy  Pitman  is  in  charge  of  the  Girls’  School  at 
the  present  time.  Howard  and  Lalah  Yow,  Friends  from 
North  Carolina,  have  been  appointed  to  take  up  work  in  the 
Educational  Department. 

The  government  is  considering  a  change  in  the  educational 
program  which,  like  the  new  medical  program,  will  need  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  before  the  contributions  which  Friends 
are  to  make  in  the  field  of  education  can  be  determined.  It  is 
certain  that  a  great  educational  need  now  is  the  improvement 
of  the  teacher  training  program.  There  is  a  growing  movement 
toward  interdenominational  activity  in  this  field. 

Undoubtedly  the  time  will  come  when  Africans  will 
take  over  many  offices  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
Missions  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  leaders  and  shape 
the  future  of  Africa  through  Christian  Education.  It  is  an 
opportunity  which  calls  for  highly  trained  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  all  the  strength  and  courage  of  Christian  conviction,  and 
a  sensitiveness  to  the  Christian  interpretation  of  life.  It  is 
particularly  challenging  to  Friends  in  that  it  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  imbue  potential  leaders  of  Africa  with  those  principles 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  believe  so  essential  in  the  successful 
operation  of  home,  community,  national  and  international  life. 

Evangelistic  Department 

Many  things  have  occurred  in  Africa  in  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  which  have  affected  the  growth,  strength,  and  direction 
of  the  Society  of  Eriends  as  well  as  the  lives  of  all  Africans. 
Some  of  these  things  were  influences  and  developments  within 
the  meetings,  others  were  completely  apart  from  Friends’ 
activities. 

The  Africans,  as  is  natural  with  those  of  a  primitive 
culture,  accepted  and  followed  unthinkingly  at  first.  Their 
comprehension  of  Christianity  was  inadequate,  but  education 
and  training  helped  them  to  gain  insight  into  the  spiritual  life 
and  the  time  came  when  their  eyes  were  opened  to  many  of  the 
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mysteries  around  them.  The  understanding  of  Christianity  is 
still  inadequate,  and  the  powers  of  discrimination  and  discern¬ 
ment  not  fully  developed,  but  the  Mission  is  developing 
Christian  men  and  women. 


African  Friends'  Family 


Education  and  the  introduction  to  Christian  principles 
awakened  the  Africans  to  consider  something  of  vast  importance 
— their  relationship  to  other  people.  From  this  awareness  of 
race  and  their  distressing  relationship  to  the  white  man,  grew 
movements  in  which  the  Africans  expressed  themselves  in 
no  uncertain  way,  though  they  lacked  the  experience,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  foresight  to  always  direct  their  energies 
wisely.  The  discrimination  of  the  white  man  and  his  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  ignorance  of  the  African  caused  a  great  deal  of 
unrest.  The  people  began  to  feel  that  they  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  both  politically  and 
religiously.  As  a  result  of  this  new  perspective  of  life  the 
confidence  which  the  Africans  had  once  had  in  the  white  man 
was  shaken,  and  for  a  number  of  years  their  trust  in  the  white 
man  has  never  been  as  complete  as  it  once  was. 
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The  incoming  of  the  European  civilization  increased,  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  resulted  in  a  “gold  rush”  which  filled 
the  natives  with  a  fear  of  exploitation  and  bewilderment  con¬ 
cerning  certain  rights.  Fanatical  groups  arose,  though  all 
groups  were  not  fanatical.  Some  of  the  grievances  were 
legitimate.  There  was  agitation  for  a  while  to  prevent 
Europeans  from  occupying  land  being  used  by  Africans.  From 
the  middle  of  the  thirties  upwards  energy  in  this  direction 
seemed  to  expend  itself,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  government 
plans  gave  greater  consideration  to  the  Africans. 


Maragoli  Quarterly  Meeting 

Friends  Africa  Mission  was  not  untouched  by  all  of  this, 
but  surprisingly,  though  there  have  been  times  of  weakening, 
the  meetings  have  increased  in  number  and  have  grown  stronger 
in  many  respects.  In  a  sense,  the  Christianization  of  the 
Africans  has  been  like  the  learning  of  a  child  to  walk.  The 
steps  at  first  are  tottering,  but  courage,  new  confidence,  and 
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dependence  for  a  time  upon  the  leadership  of  those  who  already 
know,  ends  finally  in  initiative  and  independence. 

Because  the  Africans  were  given  responsibilities  early 
for  uplifting  their  own  people,  many  have  assumed  fine 
leadership.  There  are  no  recorded  ministers,  but  many  who 
act  in  this  capacity  are  known  as  elders.  The  church  has 
assumed  certain  African  characteristics,  although  the  mode  of 
worship  and  the  conduct  of  business  is  partly  patterned  after 
the  American  or  European  way.  There  has  developed  a 
general  participation  in  meetings,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
the  ability  to  get  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  The  idea  of  sex 
equality  is  growing.  Many  years  ago  when  one  of  the  first 
meetinghouses  was  built,  some  planks  were  put  down  for  seats 
for  men,  but  a  space  was  left  for  the  women  to  sit  on  the  floor 
as  was  their  custom.  Now,  men  and  women  sit  together  and 
women  often  lead  and  preach. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  AFRICAN  FRIENDS 
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NUMBER  OF  MONTHLY  MEETINGS 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Africa  is  the  growth  in  numbers.  There 
are  now  twelve  monthly  meetings,  and  some  meetings  for 
worship  are  attended  by  thousands  of  people.  Many  meetings 
have  become  too  large  to  function  efficiently,  and  meeting¬ 
houses  are  outgrown.  Worship  services  are  carried  on  more 
frequently  under  the  trees  than  inside.  There  are  now  three 
quarterly  meetings,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  set  up  a  yearly 
meeting  within  a  few  years. 

Frequent  prayer  gatherings  are  held  and  well  attended. 
One  of  the  outstanding  meetings  of  the  year  is  the  Annual 
Prayer  Conference  to  which  thousands  come. 

In  1942  Jefferson  Ford  established  a  school  for  training 
Christian  leaders.  The  subjects  which  are  now  taught  are  Old 
and  New  Testament,  Doctrine,  Church  and  Friends’  History, 
Preparing  of  Messages,  Memory  Work,  Music,  Bible  Geography, 
and  Prophecy.  Jefferson  and  Helen  Ford  will  soon  be  retiring, 
and  Paul  and  Alice  Barnett  of  Iowa  are  appointed  to  take 
over  the  work  in  Africa  in  1945. 

The  elders  have  come  to  feel  that  they  need  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible  and  how  to  guide  their  members. 
They  have  asked  for  much  advice  and  help  in  recent  years. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  was  long  ago 
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finished,  but  the  Old  Testament  is  only  now  in  the  process 
of  being  printed.  Much  effort  and  time  are  required  in 
preparing  the  manuscripts. 

The  Africans  have  long  taken  care  of  raising  and  spending 
their  own  funds.  The  meetings  have  supported  many  teachers 
in  the  Sub-Elementary  schools.  In  1944,  of  the  750  African 
helpers,  there  were  nine  men  and  four  women  who  gave  full 
time  to  evangelistic  work.  Four  of  these  were  supported  by 
the  meetings. 


Paul  and  Alice  Barnett 


The  Christian  church  is  one  of  the  strongest  uniting 
forces  of  the  African  people.  It  has  carried  a  powerful  message 
to  them  and  gained  the  loyalty  of  thousands.  If  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  missionary  work  is  to  be  judged  by  the  way  it  changes 
people’s  lives,  then  certainly  it  has  reached  great  heights  in 
Africa. 

Along  with  the  bearing  of  the  Christian  message  to 
Africans,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  Christianization 
of  these  people  does  not  require  the  white  man  to  push  his 
culture  of  Western  civilization  upon  them.  Learning  is 
reciprocal.  The  African  has  certain  characteristics  and  attitudes 
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which  can  contribute  much  to  Western  civilization  if  we  are 
willing  to  learn. 

A  missionary  has  said  that  the  African  “can  teach  us 
loyalty,  generosity,  cheerfulness  and  how  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation.  African  Christians  will  some  day  teach 
the  white  race  better  racial  brotherhood  as  the  children  of  the 
same  God,  economic  justice,  and  generous  treatment  by  the 
majority  to  a  racial  minority.” 

Edgar  T.  Hole  exhibited  a  forward-looking  philosophy 
of  Christian  missions  many  years  ago  when  he  said,  “To 
intelligently  teach  the  ignorant  native  the  Gospel,  we  must 
constantly  strive  to  understand  his  way  of  thinking,  his  customs, 
his  forms  of  expression.”* 

CONCLUSION 

Christianity,  the  spot-light  of  world  advancement,  shines 
on  Africa  and  reflects  its  power  to  search  the  dark  corners  of 
the  world  and  brighten  them. 

A  complete  and  detailed  study  of  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  in  Africa  would  no  doubt  reveal  the  weaknesses  and 
fraility  of  man  in  his  endeavor  to  let  his  light  shine  before 
others  that  they  might  see  his  good  works  and  glorify  God. 
But  whatever  the  mistakes  of  Africa  missions  have  been,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  missionaries  has  never  been  clouded 
with  uncertainty.  In  spite  of  man’s  weaknesses.  Truth  is 
revealed,  though  Truth  is  not  always  completely  understood. 

To  have  a  hand  in  directing  and  shaping  the  growth  of 
a  nation  is  an  immense  responsibility  and  an  opportunity 
which  calls  for  the  deepest  spiritual  insight  into  the  heart  of 
man  and  the  ways  of  God. 

It  is  a  striking  and  awing  thought  to  remember  that  prior 
to  the  efforts  to  spread  Christianity  in  Africa,  the  impressions 
of  other  advances  and  conquests  were  extremely  weak. 

Many  of  us  have  a  Christian  heritage  which  dates  far 
into  the  past.  Over  night,  Africa  has  felt  the  power  of 

*From  The  Africa  Record,  July-September,  1911. 
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Christianity  and  has  responded.  A  way  of  life  governed  by 
fear  and  ignorance  is  being  transformed  into  a  way  of  life 
directed  by  love  and  knowledge. 

We  in  America  feel  that  life  has  become  very  complex, 
teeming  with  intricate  problems.  We  are  full-grown  and 
should  be  able  to  meet  our  problems  wisely.  Africa’s  develop¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  so  rapid  and  recent,  cannot  be  compared 
with  ours.  The  complexities  which  have  developed  during 
this  late  growth  are  overwhelming.  Africa  needs  the  guidance 
and  wisdom  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  Christian  way 
of  life  and  able  to  interpret  the  experiences  of  mankind  through 
the  ages. 

Emory  Ross,  Secretary  of  the  Africa  Committee  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  makes  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  Africa’s  present  situation  and 
needs,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Church: 

“A  country  has  real  advantage  in  possessing  a  voice  with 
which  to  discuss  its  own  and  world  affairs.  At  the  present 
stage  of  development  in  Africa,  Africans  have  only  a  little 
voice  in  guiding  their  own  affairs  and  almost  no  voice  in 
discussing  their  world  relations.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  with 
both  the  Africans  and  the  modern  foreigners  in  Africa.  The 
result  at  the  moment  is  that  leadership  in  internal  and  external 
affairs  affecting  Africa  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  non- 
Africans.  The  outside  world  can  at  present  do  more  nearly 
what  it  wishes  with  regard  to  Africa  than  with  any  other 
large  area.  European  nations,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  that  responsibility  in  largest  degree.  It  is  a  challenge  for 
self-restraint,  fairness  and  wisdom  on  their  part.  The  church 
has  among  its  other  responsibilities  that  of  being,  insofar  as 
it  can,  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  Africa  and  its  peoples  in  the 
councils  of  the  world. 

“Africa  south  of  the  desert  has  not  been  touched  with  the 
actual  battle  phase  of  the  war,  but  it  has  been  upheaved 
physically  because  of  the  war.  Forced  labor  has  come  back  in 
parts  where  it  was  thought  to  have  been  permanently  out. 
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Africa  before  the  war  had  almost  no  manufacturing.  Secondary 
industry  has  now  been  introduced.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
men  have  been  drawn  into  some  kind  of  service.  Some  have 
gone  into  industry.  Some  have  gone  into  battle  in  Ethiopia, 
then  have  moved  on  into  the  middle  east.  A  good  many  are 
over  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  of  operations.  For 
them  that  is  a  greater  change  in  their  life  experience  than  it  is 
for  our  boys  who  have  gone  into  the  South  Pacific. 

“Africa  is  torn  up  economically  also,  in  ways  that  have 
never  happened  to  people  before.  Never  before  were  so  many 
people  pushed  so  rapidly  into  an  advanced  economic  life.  The 
results  of  that  rapid  induction  have  created  confusion  and 
disruption  in  African  life.  Labor,  industry,  transportation, 
land  policies,  commerce  and  other  introductions  are  in  process 
of  almost  completely  tearing  up  the  old  Africa,  economically. 

“Africa  has  been  very  much  disrupted  socially.  The 
authority  of  the  tribal  chiefs  has  been  increasingly  undermined 
and  all  education  has  had  the  temporary  result  of  creating  a 
tension  between  the  educated  few  and  the  tribal  groups. 

“Combined  with  the  social  upheaval  and  the  economic 
problem  is  the  political  problem  that  is  rightly  giving  European 
governments  in  Africa  most  serious  concern:  the  clamoring  of 
the  African  peoples  for  self-government — with  emphasis  on 
speed. 

“Cutting  through  all  of  these  has  been  the  Anglo-Saxon 
attitude  toward  race.  There  is  no  one  single  thing  that  has 
been  more  difficult  for  the  Africans  to  take  than  has  been  the 
attitude  believed  to  be  adopted  by  many  Anglo-Saxons,  govern¬ 
mental  and  in  some  cases  missionary,  based  on  race.  The 
churches  in  Britain  are  perhaps  as  much  concerned  about  the 
color  bar,  about  racial  conditions  as  any  other  phase  of  work 
in  Africa.  We,  as  British  colleagues,  need  to  re-think  our  racial 
attitudes  and  re-shape  our  racial  actions  in  relation  to  the  people 
of  America  and  of  the  fields  overseas  in  which  we  work. 
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“Christian  education  is  a  basis  of  the  solution  for  many 
of  the  problems.  At  present  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
educational  load  in  Africa  is  carried  by  missions.  There  is  no 
other  equal  area  where  the  church  still  has  so  much  responsibility 
in  the  total  educational  program.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
we  as  Christian  leaders  need  ourselves  carefully  to  study  in 
relation  to  government  in  the  days  ahead.  There  is  always  a 
small  group  in  government  which  wants  to  take  education  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  church  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  In  every  colonial  office  this  is  a  tendency.  It  is 
certain  that  the  church  must  act  wisely  and  unitedly  in  Christian 
education.  Christian  content  in  education  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  development  of  Africa.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
strengthen  and  adapt  our  educational  effort  in  the  postwar 
period. 

“The  question  of  public  health  and  medicine  is  one  in 
which  missions  have  done  yeoman  service.  In  this  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  problem.  Reciprocity  arrangements 
between  the  various  countries  in  medical  service  are  being 
increasingly  applied  and  the  fences  thus  erected  can  become  very 
tight.  We  need  to  keep  clearly  before  us  the  Christian  healing 
service  of  our  missionary  program. 

“One  of  the  great  methods  for  reaching  Africans  with 
Christianity  in  the  postwar  period  is  with  visual  aids,  with 
motion  and  with  still  pictures.  The  British  Ministry  of 
Information  has  spent  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  for  visual 
aids.  We  are  negotiating  to  get  a  dozen  of  these  films  so  that 
our  Boards  might  see  them.  All  are  an  indication  that  the 
British  Government  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  visual 
education  in  Africa  than  ever  before.  J.  Arthur  Rank  is  the 
largest  producer  of  British  films.  He  is  a  convinced  Christian, 
a  religious  educator,  a  Sunday  School  teacher  as  was  his  father 
before  him.  His  recent  first  visit  to  North  America  resulted  not 
only  in  important  commercial  arrangements  in  Canada  and 
between  Hollywood  and  Rank’s  many  companies,  but  also  in 
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cooperation  in  future  production  of  religious  motion  pictures 
for  both  the  ‘home’  churches  and  for  younger  churches  overseas. 

“It  is  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  that  we  now  face  our 
most  critical  problems  in  religious  liberty  and  missionary 
freedom.  It  is  in  areas  where  Islam  and  Roman  Catholicism 
feel  themselves  strongest  that  religious  liberty  for  all  is  most 
seriously  threatened.  The  United  Nations’  Charter  gives  the 
most  widely  supported  promises  for  the  establishment  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ever  to 
be  drawn.  These  rights  and  freedoms  are  stated  to  include 
those  of  religion.  But  in  this  and  many  other  respects  the 
Charter  is  as  yet  only  a  formulation.  The  Protestant  Church 
has  a  world-wide  duty  for  the  future  of  man  in  supporting 
unmistakably  and  effectively  this  charter  of  rights  and  freedoms. 

“Africa  provides  a  postwar  proving  ground  of  inter¬ 
national  intention  and  action  which  is  in  some  respects  unique 
and  in  all  respects  important.  The  mission  of  the  church 
from  the  very  first  was  and  continues  to  be  to  aid  the  African 
to  develop  his  very  highest  spiritual  and  moral  qualities  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  lead  him  to  accept  Christ  as 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Such  development  and  acceptance  are 
greatly  influenced  for  many  Africans  by  what  nations  which 
are  called  Christian  do  in  relations  with  Africa.’’ 

We  must  not  underestimate  Africa’s  strength,  nor  forget 
that  her  people  can  offer  much  to  the  world.  Working  together 
we  can  move  forward.  The  problems  may  be  bewildering  to 
them,  but  no  longer  do  they  “grope  in  the  dark  without  light.’’ 
They  grope  with  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  as  the 
light  reveals  a  new  path  for  their  feet. 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light:  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 
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MISSIONARIES  WHO  HAVE  SERVED 
ERIENDS  AERICA  MISSION 


Arthur  B.  Chilson 

1902-1927 

Jefferson  W.  Eord 

1914- 

Edgar  T.  Hole 

1902-1923 

fHelen  Earr  Eord 

1914-1931 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss 

1902-1903 

Lewis  C.  Moon 

1920-1921 

Dr.  Elisha  Blackburn 

1903-1916 

Ruthanna  C.  Moon 

1920-1921 

Virginia  L.  Blackburn 

1903-1916 

Harry  B.  Patten 

1920-1921 

Adelaide  W.  Hole 

1903-1923 

Laura  1.  Patten 

1920-1921 

Emory  J.  Rees 

1904-1926 

Lois  M.  Cope 

1920-1924 

Deborah  G.  Rees 

1904-1926 

Margaret  R.  Parker 

1924-1938 

Edna  H.  Chilson 

1907-1927 

Elizabeth  E.  Haviland 

1926-1932 

Charles  E.  Spann 

1910-1912 

1938-1940 

Mary  J.  Spann 

1910-1912 

Everett  J.  Kellum 

1  928- 

Dr.  Andrew  B.  Estock 

1912-1917 

Ruth  B.  Kellum 

1928- 

Lila  M.  Estock 

1912-1917 

Dr.  R.  Bryan  Michener 

1930-1938 

Ered  N.  Hoyt 

1912- 

Edith  R.  Michener 

1930-1938 

Alta  H.  Hoyt 

1912- 

Helen  Kersey  Eord 

1933- 

C.  Erank  Conover 

1913-1927 

A.  Willard  Jones 

1943-1944 

Blanche  A.  Conover 

1913-1927 

Dorothy  Pitman 

1943- 

Roxie  Reeve 

1913-1924 

*Paul  W.  Barnett 

1945- 

Dr.  Archibald  A.  Bond 

1916- 

*Alice  M.  Barnett 

1945- 

Mira  C.  Bond 

1916- 

*Howard  B.  Yow 

1945- 

Roxie  Stalker 

1917-1923 

*Lalah  S.  Yow 

1945- 

tDied  on  the  Field,  August  16,  1931. 


♦Under  appointment. 
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